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SORRY  FOR  DELAY  OP  ISSUE 


APRIL  MEETING  -  SAGINAW 


This  issue  was  originally  sc.hed-  The  8th  meeting  of  our  group  was 
uled  for  mailing  on  March  15th.  ,  ■■  held  in  Saginaw  on  April  12th.  The 
Due  to  problems  and  circumstances  progress  we  have  made  in  obtaining 
beyond  our  control,  it  was  impossi-  corporation  status  was  announced. 


ble  to  meet  this  deadline.  The 
editor  apologizes  for  the  delay, 
and  thanks 'all  for  their  patience 
and  understanding.  We  plan  and 
hope  to  complete  the  balance  of  the 
year  without 'any  additional  delays-. 

ALL .of  the  members  are  urged  to 
take  a  more . active. part  in  the 
publication.  At  the  beginning  of 
the  year  over  sixty  members  indi¬ 
cated  a  willingness  to  submit  items 


Discussion  pertaining  to  our  bulletins 
was  held,  and  the  members  present 
were  informed  of  the  resignation  of 
Board  Member,  Jim  Frans. 

The  program  was  in  charge  of  Clem 
Bailey,  and  consisted  of  informal 
remarks  pertaining  to  the  authoring 
of  articles  for  publication. 


The 


MICH- TAMS  SPECIAL  AWABD 
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Special 


Spring-1969  Mich- TAMS 
and  material  for  publication  in  our  Award,  given  to  a  MTMS  member  in 
1969  Issues.  We  sincerely  hope  that  recognition  of  the  most  oustanding 
this  material  will  come  in,  and  can  exhibit  of  tokens  and  medals  entered 
be  published  In  the  remaining  two,  in  competition  at  the  convention 
or  possibly  three  issues  for  1969*  where  our  meetings  are  held,  was 
The  size  of  our  issues  is  directly  awarded  to  Frances  Crooks  (Bay  City, 
dependant  on  the  amount  of  material  Mich.).  She  displayed  Canadian 
that  is  received.  Articles  on  the  medals, 
subject  of  tokens  and  medals  are’ 


Two  other  MTMS  members  were  suc¬ 
cessful  with  their  exhibits  at  the 
MSNS  convention.  Donna  Streeter 
placed  2nd  in  the  U.S.  Coins  category 
and  Dorothy  Orlik  was  awarded  2nd 
in  the  Ancients  Prior  to  1 500  A.D. 
class if icat ion. 

Congratulations  to  these  three 
for  their  outstanding  displays. 


FALL  -  1969  MEETING 


always  wanted,  as  well  as  your 

personal  comments,  reports  of 

interest,  advertising  wants  and 

other  material.  Please  do  your 

part  by  sending  In  items  of  interest 

'and  help  to  make  our  issues  more 

'beneficial  for  all. 

.*«*'•  ,..4.. 

The  next  issue  has  been  sched¬ 
uled  for  mailing  on  August  31st, 
and  the  fourth  for  September  30th. 

A  fifth  will  be  published  during 
December  if  material  warrents  it. 

The  August  issue  will  contain 

the  "call  for  nominations"  for  1970  on  Saturday,  November  29th  at  1:00 
officers.  Lets  all  be  thinking  P.M.  This  will  be  held  at  the  Dear- 

about  this,  and  be  prepared  to  send  born  Inn  in  conjunction  with  the 
in  your  nominations.  The  September  MSNS  14th  Annual  Fall  Convention, 
issue  will  contain  the  ballots  for  More  details  regarding  this  meeting 
our  1970  election,  and  we  hope  that  will  be  published  in  the  summer 
as  in  the  past,  a  large  percentage  Issues, 
of  the  membership  will  excercise 
their  voting  privileges. 


The  Fall 
ing  will  be 


-  1969  Semi-Annual  meet- 
held  in  Dearborn,  Mich. 


June-1  969 
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DONATION  AUCTION-  NOVEMBER 

During  our  November  meeting,  an 
auction  of  exonuma  material  that 
has  been  donated  by  the  members  for 
this  purpose  -will  be  held. 

Material  has  already  been  received 
from  the  following  members:  Jack 
R.  Smith,  A.  A.  Rosato,  .loss  Thorpe, 
Earl  Fankhauser,  Fred  Ralph,  Harriet 
J.  Nordhof,  David  E.  Schulz,  Charles 
Lindell,  Jesse  Schlegel,  Norman  W. 
Shoemaker  and  Harry  Flach.  A  com¬ 
plete  descriptive  listing  of  this 
material  and  any  other  received, 
together  with  the  proper  acknow¬ 
ledgements-  will  be  published  in  the 
issue  prior  to  the  auction.  Members 
can  participate  with  mail  bids  if 
desired. 

Anyone  wishing  to  donate  to  this 
auction  is  urged  to  do  so.  All 
proceeds  are  deposited  in  the  club 
treasury,  and  enable  us  to  purchase 
the  special  exhibit  awards  and  pay 
for  other  expenses  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion. 

MTMS  MEMBERS  SEEKING  A.N.A.  OFFICE 

To  date  three  Mich-TAMS  members 
have  accepted  nominations  for  ANA 
offices  in  the  forthcoming  A.N.A. 
election. 

John  J.  Pittman  (MTMS  #2)  is 
seeking  the  office  of  First  Vice- 
President. 

Virginia  Culver  (MTMS  #178)  and 
George  J.  Hatie  (MTMS  7/12)  have 
accepted  nominations  for  Member  of 
the  Board. 

We  urge  all  of  the  MTMS-ANA 
members  to  support  the  candidacies 
of  these  fellow  Mich-TAMS  members 
in  the  A.N.A.  election. 

NEW  TOKEN  &  MEDAL  BULLETIN  BEGUN 

The  Northwest  Token  &  Medal 
Society  has  started  publishing  a 
Journal  to  be  issued  four  times  a 
year.  Volume  I,  No.  1  was  issued 
on  April  1 .  Those  interested  in 
Washington  State  exonumistic 
material,  Hard  Times  Tokens,  Civil 
War  Tokens,  Early  U.S.  Store  cards, 
Game  Counters,  struck  U.S.  Political 
Campaign  buttons  prior  to  1900, 


Canadian  Tokens,  or  the  British 
Condor  Series  are  invited  to  sub¬ 
scribe  for  this  Journal. 

Issues  are  sent  to  all  members 
of  the  Northwest  Token  &  Medal 
Society.  Annual  dues  are  $3.00. 

If  interested,  contact  Benj. 
Fauver,2000  Washington  Bldg., 
Seattle,  Wash.  98101. 

xxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxxx 

1969  OFFICERS  OF  MICH-TAMS 

President . Frank  G.  Holst ine 

Vice-President. .Melvin  Fuld 
Vice-President.  .Marie.  Johnson 
Sec  ry . -Treas. . . . Harriet  Nordhof 
Board  Member. . . .Wendell  Morningstar 
Board  Member ....  Norma  Killinger 
Past  President . .Wm.  C.  Marquand 
Editor... . Harriet  Nordhof 

MAILING  ADDRESS : 

Michigan  Token  &  Medal  Society 
300  W.  27th  Street 
Holland,  Michigan  49423 

COST  OF  BACK  ISSUES 


Vol .  I,  #1-4  (73  pgs .).... $2.00 

Vol.  I,  #1,  3  or  4........  .35  each 

Vol.  II,  #1-4  (75  pgs.)...  2.00 

Vol.  II,  #3  or  4 . 35  eh. 

Vol.  Ill,  #1-4  (91  Pgs.)..  2.00 
Vol.  Ill,  #2,  3  or  4 . 35 

ADVERTISING  RATES 

Full  Page  . . $5.00 

Half  Page............ .  3.00 

Quarter  Page . . .  2.00 


Classified  Ads,  Est.  6  lines-- 

No  Charge. 

SUMMER  ISSUE 

Deadline  for  all  copy,  articles, 
ads,  etc.  Is  set  for  August  15th. 
Please  send  in  your  copy  as  early 
as  possible  in  order  that  it  can 
be  properly  edited  and  published. 

Mailing  Date. .. .Approx.  Aug.  31 

MEMBERSHIP  IN  MICH-TAMS: 

1969  -  Jl.00 

1970  -  52.00 
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By  -  Robert  K.  Lusch,  Mich- TAMS  #1 

Two  Western  Electric  (*)  employees  recently  received  the  "Vail 
Medal"  for  heroism.  These  two  inen  thus  joined  the  ranks  of  fellow 
employees  in  the  Bell  System  who  have  been  so  honored  with  the  Vail 
Medals  in  the  past.  Over  two  thousand  employees  have  received  these 
medals  since  the  inception  of  the  Vail  Award. 

There  is  little  doubt  in  my  mind  that  all  of  the  past  recipients 
of  the  Vail  Award  are  cognizant  of  who  Mr.  Vail  was.  I  think,  however, 
it  would  be  interesting  to  relate  some  of  the  facts  about  the  Vail 
award  for  the  benefit  of  fellow  exonumists. 

On  January  1,  1920,  the  Theodore  N.  Vail  Memorial  Fund  was  es¬ 
tablished.  The  reason  for  it  was:  "To  perpetuate  the  ideals  of  this 
great  leader  through  recognition  of  employee  acts  and  services  in 
emergencies  which  reflect  his  concepts  of  responsibility  for  the 
public  service."  The  income  derived  from  this  fund  provides  awards 
for  telephone  employees  in  recognition  of  noteworthy  public  service. 

We  might  add  at  this  point,  that  the  original  statement  of  purpose  was 
amended  to  include  acts  by  employees  of  other  than  Bell  System 
Companies . 

Theodore  Newton  Vail,  the  first  President  of  the  American  Tele¬ 
phone  and  Telegraph  Company,  was  born  in  the  small  South-Eastern  Ohio 
town  near  Minerva.  At  the  age  of  two  years,  his  family  moved  to  Morris¬ 
town,  New  Jersey.  It  was  here  that  young  Vail  received  his  early 
education.  By  the  time  he  had  reached  the  age  of  nineteen,  Vail  had 
already  become  quite  adept  in  telegraphy  and  was  employed  as  an  opera¬ 
tor  in  New  York  for  the  Western  Union  Company. 

/  , 

In  1868,  having  moved  to  Iowa  with  his  family,  he  became  a  night 
telegraph  operator  at  one  of  the  stations  for  the  Union  Pacific  Rail¬ 
road.  1869  saw  his  entry  into  the  United  States  Railway  Mail  Service 
as  a  clerk.  His  many  suggestions  —  particularly  one  which  increased 
the  efficiency  of  routing  and  sorting  mail  on  the  trains,  was  not  to 
go  unrecognized.  He  was  transferred  to  the  Washington  headquarters  in 
1873.  In  just  two  short  years,  he  rose  to  the  position,  of  General 
Superintendent  of  the  Service,  under  Postmaster-General  Marshall  Jewell. 
Vail  inaugurated  the  first  fast  mail  service  on  railroads.  During 
1878,  Vail  resigned  his  position  with  the  Railway  Mail  Service,  and 
accepted  a  position  with  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  as  its  General 
Manager.  This  position  afforded  his  organizational  talents  much 
freedom.  This  freedom  was  to  prove  to  he  a  very  large  asset  for  the 
young  telephone  company.  In  1885,  Vail  again  res igned—this  time  to 
accept  the  position  of  President  of  the  A.T.T.  Company. 

Vail  retired  from  the  A.T.T.  Co.  during  1887»  and  from  1887  to 
1907  he  spent  most  of  his  time  in  the  development  of  utilities  in 
Argentina.  In  1907,  the  then  disorganized  Bell  System,  called  on  Mr. 
Vail’s  talents  again.  Once  again  he  unified  the  company,  and  con¬ 
tinued  as  its  President  until  1919.  During  1919  he  resigned  to  become 
Chairman  of  the  Board.  Theodore  Vail  died  on  April  16,  1920. 

The  Vail  Medal  is  awarded  in  three  different  metals--Gold ,  Silver, 
and  Bronze.  A  $2,500  award  accompanies  the  gold  medal;  $1,000  award 
with  the  Silver  medal,  and  a  $250.  award  with  the  bronze.  The  obverse 
or  face  of  the  medal  bears  the  likeness  of  Mr.  Vail.  The  reverse  of 

(•••)  Western  Electric  Co.  is  a  wholly  owned  subsidary  of  the  Bell  System. 


Bell  System's  Medal  ‘For  Valor,  Cond. 
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the  medal  depicts  three  male,  figures.  The  center  figure  represents 
the  "Civilizing  Force  of  Communication."  The  figure  on  the  right 
represents  "Loyalty  to  Service",  and  the  figure  on  the  left  represents 
"Devotion  to  Duty." 

It  is  especially  interesting  to  note  that  one  of  this  country's 
foremost  sculptors  designed  the  medal,  this  being  Adolph  Alexander 
Yeinman.  ‘ 


Veinman  was  born  in  Karlsruhe,  Germany  in  1870.  He  came  to  the 
United  States  in  1880.  At  the  age  of  twenty,  he  started  studies  at 
the  Art  Students  League  of  How  York.  Ur inmari" studied  under  another 
famous  sculptor—Augustus  St.  Gaudens,  the  designer  of  the  United 
States  Twenty  Dollar  gold  piece  and  other  United  States  coins.  In 
addition  to  the  Vail  Medal,  Ueinman  is  responsible  for  many  notable 
sculptures  which  enhance  some  of  our  nation's  public  buildings  and 
memorials.  Probably  his  most  famous  work  is  the  "Mercury  Dime"  minted 
from  1916  to  194-5. 


(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*) (*)(*) 

TELEPHONE  TOKENS 


Telephone  Tokens  were  primarily  used  in  the  Chicago,  Illinois 
area.  ..  They  came  into  use  in  order  to  combat  huge  deficits  that  were 
created  by  the  public's  use  of  slugs  in  pay  telephones. 

The  statutes  existing  in  1901  did  net  specifically  prohibit  the 
use  of  "token  money",  and  a  thriving  business  in  the  sale  of  tokens 
prevailed.  In  many  cases  these  tokens  were  advertised  as  "buttons". 

A  special  attachment  was  developed  and  patented  by  a  man  named 
Goetz,  which  fit  on  the  telephone  box.  The  attachment  had  a  special 
spindle  protruding  from  the  coin  box,  and  only  special  tokens  having 
a  radial  slot  contoured  to  the  spindle  could  be  slipped,,  in  order  to 
make  a  call.  Each  merchant  had  his  own  variety  of  token,  designed  to 
fit  his  particular  pay  telephones.  The  attachment  was  patented  on 
September  29,  1914. 

The  first  type  eventually  was  changed  to  another  type,  which  had 
a.  grooved  face  design  with  parallel  slots  in  one  or  both  sides,  and 
was  made  to  fit  a  toothed  slot  in  the  telephone  box.  This  second  type 
.was  replaced  by  a  third,  with  a  periphery  of  toothed  or  scalloped 
design  geared  to  mate  with  a  similar  pattern  in  the  token  receivers. 

The  tokens  were  manufactured  by  the  Yale  Slot  and  Slug  Company 
located  in  Chicago:  The  slugs  did  not  carry  the  name  of  the  Telephone 
Company,  but  rather  the  name  of  Goetz,  in  some  cases  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer,  as  well  as  the  slots  or  grooves  and  sometimes  an  arrow 

indicating  the  direction  the  tokens  were  to  be  inserted  into  the  boxes. 

**  ! 

Telephone  tokens  continued  in  use  in  the  Chicago  area,  until  they 
were  made  unlawful  by  Public  Law  #278,  dated  April  1,  1944.  As  a 
result  of  this  lav/,  an  estimated  three  million  tokens  supplied  twenty- 
three  tons  of  metal  to  the  war  industry,  and  it  was  reported  that 
13,636  Goetz  attachments  were  removed  from  the  pay  telephones. 

For  the  most  part,  the  tokens  were  stuck  in  brass,  copper  and 
nickel.,  and  they  varied  in  size  from  1 2mm.  to  1 5mm.  Perhaps  smaller 
or  larger  specimens  were  also-  used,  but  inasmuch  as  the  field  is  still 
rather  new  to  most  collectors,  these  are  fcho  sizes  that  can  be  proven. 
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NEW  TYPES  OP  TOKENS 
By  -  Melvin  Fuld,  Mich- TAMS  #141 

The  writer  for  years  has  been  listing  different  types  of  tokens. 

In  his  paper  "Tokens- — Their  Affect  on  Numismatics"  it  is  stated  that 
to  date  he  had  listed  768  different  types,  and  was  always  looking  for 
additional  types.  In  going  over  some  modern  Trade  Checks  in  the 
American  Numismatic  Society’s  collection,  some  new  types  were  found. 

These  listings  are  not  all  in  the  Society's  collection,  but  do  repre¬ 
sent  some  of  the  more  interesting  additional  types.  (Types  are  under¬ 
scored.) 

Ob.  Auburn  Plaza  /  CHIPS  /  Redeemable  /  Only  At  /  Auburn  Plaza  / 

Stores/  Auburn,  N.T. 

Rx.  Good  For  /  25/  /  In  Merchandise. 

Aluminum,  Round  1 6  (26mm.) 

Ob.  C-ranite  Falls  /  Co-op  /  Creamery  /  *  /  Granite  Falls,  Minn. 

Rx.  Good  For  /  1  /  /  In  Trade 

Aluminum,  Round--1-0.5  (1 6.6mm.) 

Ob.  N.  Worthing  /  Country  /  Grill  /  Oakfield,  N.Y. 

Rx.  Good  For  /  10/  /  In  Trade 
Brass,  Round-- 16.25  (26mm.) 

Ob.  Hillside  DaMry  /  Montevideo,  Minnesota 
Rx.  Good  For  /  1/  /  In  Trade 

Brass,  Round- -10. 5  (16. 6mm.) 

Ob.  Cretney  Drug  Store  /  423  /  N.  Main  /  *  BR  3-5627  *  /  Borger,  .Tex. 

Rx.  *  Good  For  *  /  25/  /  On  /  Any  Prescription 
Aluminum,  Round--20  (28.7mm.) 

Ob.  Northboro  /  VLO.D.  /  Garage  /  Mass. 

Rx.  Good  For  /  -  /  10/  /  ~/  In  Trade. 

Aluminum,  Round-- 16.25  (26mm.) 

Ob.  Minnesota  /  Women's  /  Golf  Ass'n. 

Rx.  Same 

•Aluminum,  Rpund--10.5  (16. 6mm.)  Used  as  a  Stymie  piece. 

Ob.  St.  Paul  Open  /  Locker  /  Room  /  Pass  /  I960 
Rx .  Blank 

Aluminum,  Round — 20.5  (32.3mm.) 

Ob.  E.  C.  Riley  /  Implement  Co.  /  }5-00  Extra  Bonus  /  At  Cawker  City,Ks. 
Rx.  Good  For  /  }5-00  /r  In  Trade. 

Aluminum,  Round,  20.5  (32.3mm.) 

Ob.  Spartan  /  Lanes  /  *  /  Sparta,  WIs. 

Rx.  Good  For  f  -  10/  /  -  /  In  Trade 

Aluminum,  Round,  16.25  (25.9mm.) 

Ob.  B.A.F.  /  Fordville  /  No.  Dak./  Me rchants  /  Drawing 
Rx.  Good  For  /  *  )1 .00  *  /  In  Trade 
Aluminum,  Round~-20.5  (32.3mm.) 

Ob.  Mine  &  Mill  /  Bar  /  3031  Alameda  /  El  Paso,  Tex. 

Rx.  Good  For  7~°  10/  0  /  At  Bar- 

Aluminum,  Scalloped,  15*75  (24.8mm.) 

Ob.  Grove  /  Nite  C ? ub  /  *  /  Inver  Grove,  Minn. 

Rx.  Good  For~7*  4fT/  *  /  In  Trade 
Aluminum,  Octagon,  16  (26mm.) 
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Ob.  Mitchell  /  Navin  Bar  /  On-Off-Sale  /  S.D. 

Rx .  Rain  /  Check 

.  ■  Brass,  Round- 1 8  (28.5mm.) 

Ob.  Worth  50 d  /  Kisatchie  /  Lake  /  Simms,  La.  /  One  Redeemed  At  A  Time. 
Ex.  *  Rain  *  /.Or  /  Shine  /  Always  Clear  /  Water  /  ■*  Cabins,  Beats, 

Etc.  /  One  of  Louisiana’s  finest  Fishing;  Lakes 
Aluminum,  Round  20.5  (32.3mm.)  (Most  unusual  wording.) 

Ob.  Ideal  Shopping  Centre  /  25^  /  In  /  Merchandise  /  East  /  Laurinburg, 

N.  C. 

•Ax.  Good  For  /  25/'/  In  Trade. 

Aluminum,  Oc-tagon,  16  (26mm.) 

There  is  also  a  50^  Aluminum,  Octagon  18.25  (29mm.)  same  Ob.  & 

Rx.  except  "50/’. 

Ob.  Crossroads,  Service  /  And  /  Cafe  /  Hyway’s  8  &  53  /  Cameron,  Wise. 
Rx.  Good  For  /  *  10^  *  /  In  Trade 

Aluminum,  Round,  16.25  (25.9mm.) 

Ob.  Perry's  /  Truck  /  Stop  /  /  Hope,  Ark. 

Rx.  Good  For  /  l/  *  Cup  of  Coffee  * 

Aluminum,  Round--  1  5V1  "7*22  *  3mm.  ) 

Ob.  Rodolfo  H.  Santos  /  Phone  /  8-3814  /  Sheep  /  Shearing  Cont  / 

T  T  \r  o  1  r]  1  n 

W  V  Oy  -Ck.  • 

Rx.  Good  For  /  1  /  Sheep  Shorn 

Aluminum,  Octagon  -  12  (19mm.) 

Ob.  A.  F.  Reyes  /  Uvadle,  Texas 
Rx.  Good  For  /  *  1  *  /  Sheep  Shorn 
Aluminum,  Round ,  .A  8  ( 28 . 5  mm.  ) 

Ob.  Browns  /  T.  V.  /  Inc  > •-/  “■s*  /  Springvale,  Maine 
Rx.  Blank 

Aluminum,  Round,  1 4- (22mm.) 

Ob.  Egg  Crate  /  25  /  Taylor  &  King 
Rx.  25 

Brass,  Round  19  (29mm.) 


(*)  (*)(*)  (*)  (:0  (*)  (*)  (*)(*)  (*)  (*)  (#)  (*)  (*)  (*)  (*)(*)(*)(*)(*)  (*)  (*)  C*)  (*) 

MICHIGAN  SENATE"  REPEALS  OLD  STREETCAR  MOTOAMAN  LAW 


A  bill  repealing  an  1 885  law  prescribing  limits  on  streetcar 
motormen  hours  passed  28-0  by  the  Michigan  Senate  on  March  6,  1969. 

The  sponsor  of  the  bill,  Senator  Robert  Vanderlaan,  Republican  from 
Grand  Rapids,  explained  the  ancient  statute  was  unnecessary  inasmuch 
as  streetcars  no  longer  operate  in  Michigan. 

The  law  provided  that  no  streetcar  motorman  could  be  required  to 
work  more  than  six  days  per  week,  except  in  emergencies. 


The  bill  repealing  this  law,  will  now  go  to  the  Michigan  House  of 
Representatives,  where  it- is  expected  to  pass  easily. 


(*)  (*)(#)(*)  (*)(*)  (  *)  (*)  (*)(*)  (*)  (*)  (*)(*)(*)  (*)(*)  (*)(*>  (*)  ( *)  (*)(*) 


INVITE  YOUR  EXONUMA  COLLECTING  FRIENDS  TO  JOIN  THE 
MICHIGAN  TOKEN  AND  MEDAL  SOCIETY 
1969  Dues  --  Only  $1.00 
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ENGRAVERS  VS.  ROLLExfS  IN  ELONGATED  COINS  Jun  e  ’  69 

By  -  Angelo  A.  Rosato,  MTMS  #120 

First,  let  me  "begin  by  stating  that  it  is  no  intention  of  mine  to 
offend  anyone  associated  with  the  elongated  coin  fraternity  or  the 
'"collector.  I  do  commend  those  who  are  willing  to  take  a  few  moments  to 
express  their  views  in  connection  with  the  hobby.  It  does  disturb  me, 
however,  when  I  find  that  facts  may  be  distorted,  or  when  I  see  the 
"omission  of  proper  credit  fall  short  in  merit  of  its  respective  place. 

After  reading  an  article  in  one  of  our  numismatic  publications,  I 
-I  was  moved  to  respond  to  this  writing  to  its  author,  as  well  as  to 
fellow  collectors. 

Much  has  been  written  pertaining  to  the  mysteries  of  masterpieces 
in  the  older  elongated  coins.  Many  times  I  have  shared  the  nostalgic 
wonderment  of  elongateds  from  an  era  long  gone  by,  not  knowing  who 
the  engraver  might  have  been,  nor  who  had  rolled  these  many  fine  old 
specimens  that  preceded  what  we  know  today  as  the  Modern  Elongateds. 
Along  with  this,  I  have  also  noted  that  very  little  information  has 
been  presented  regarding  the  by-gone  engravers.  The  reason  for  this, 

I  surmise,  could  very  well  have  been  for  the  same  reasons  that  prevail 
today--due  to  the  roller, or  sometimes  called  the  manufacturer.  I  shall 
elaborate  on  this  point  later  in  this  article. 

One  might  ask,  who  wore  the  "Longacres,"  or  the  "Brenners, "  of  the 
elongated  coins  of  yester-years?  That  is,  who  were  the  engravers  of 
the  early  days?  We  might  add,  who  served  in  place  of  the  United  States 
or  the  Franklin  Mint  to  produce  them  at  that  time? 

To  distinguish  between  the  engraver  and  the  roller,,  in  essence,  is 
what  this  is  all  about.  Therefore,  we  must  not  confuse  the  two  as  one. 
Each  serves  as  a  separate  group,  and  both  should  be  respected  for  what 
they  represent-- thus  Engraver  or  Roller.  It  is  most  natural  for  one 
to  think  in  terms  of  the  producer  (or  one  who  issues  an  elongated)  Is 
also  the  engraver.  Unfortunately,  this  is  not  true,  although  many  wish 
this  were  so.  It  would  make  the  mechanics  of  producing  a  subject  much 
simpler,  as  well  as  providing  many  other  advantages. 

It  was  this  misunderstanding,  however,  that  was  brought  forth  in 
the  article,  which  in  my  opinion,  distored  the  facts.  I'm  sure  this 
was  not  intentional,  as  we  all  can  agree  that  the  definate  lack  of 
information  is  at  fault  regarding  the  forebearers  of  the  older  elon¬ 
gateds,  as  well  as  the  lack  of  Information  regarding  the  engravers. 

In  this,  we  must  not  be  confused.  I  merely  wish  to  defend  those  whose 
merits  have  been  misjudged. 

The  elongated  we  possess  is  a  representation  of  an  idoa  that  has 
become  a  reality.  Perhaps  there  may  be  a  person  who  suggests  a  subject 
This  could  be  the  artist  at  the  drawing  board,  or  perhaps  the  engraver 
himself.  Perhaps  the  idea  comes  from  the  producer  or  the  roller,  who 
may  or  may  not  issue  It.  Many  are  the  aspects  that  could  take  place, 
even  between  those  mentioned,  or  such  as  the  making  of  die  blanks  or 
the  hardening  of  the  finished  engraved  die.  Each  and  all  of  these  have 
their  respective  function  and  contribution  towards  the  completed  speci¬ 
men,  but  surfaccly,  it  would  appear  that  the  issuer  was  solely  respon¬ 
sible. 

In  making  some  personal  analytical  after-thoughts,  I  can  see  how 
easily  an  engraver  of  elongated  dies  could  go  un-recognized .  Uc  all 
know  that  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  a  famous  artist's  or  engraver’s 
initials  on  a  medal  or  coin.  It  seems  however,  elongateds  have  played 
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a  different  role,  inasmuch  as  since  it  was  discovered  that  metal  could 
be  embossed  with  a  design  when  pressure  is  applied,  an  engraver  had  to 
be  secured.  The  gift  of  being  able  to  engrave  designs  into  steel  was 
a  talent  possessed  by  very  few,  such  as  those  who  worlced  with  the 
Bureau  of  Engraving,-  or  those  who  made  the  plates  for  book  printing, 
as  well  as  those  whose  engraving  skills  were  used  in  the  jewelry 
industries.  Many  fine  examples  of  engraving  art  can  be  found  on 
watch  movements  and  watch  cases,  old  silver  findings,  hand  chased 
holloware  or  precious  metals,  early  American  clocks,  dials,  small 
jewelry  items,  etc.  Today  this  is  something  out  of  the  past.  It  is 
•possible  that  some  of  these  engravers  could  conceivably  have  worked 
on  some  of  the  early  enlongated  dies.  I  cannot  be  over-confident  of 
this  as  a  fact,  however,  as  there  is  no  evidence  that  these  skills 
were  used  directly  or  indirectly.  I  am  a  jeweler  by  profession,  and 
as  a  result  I  have  seen  many  engravings  that  also  made  me  ponder  over 
the  beauty,  as  with  the  elongateds,  and  I  have  wondered  many  times 
about  the  engravers.  So,  for  me  to  venture  beyond  an  assumption, 
that  the  jewelry  industrys  engravers  could  have  had  something  to  do 
with  the  early  elongateds,  would  be  arrogant  on  my  part.  Nevertheless, 
engravers  they  were,  and  it  is  with  no  doubt  that  we  can  assume  the 
producer  or  issuer  sought  their  services  in  the  same  manner  as  it  is 
done  -today.  Most  of’  tho  elongateds  produced  today  are  made  from  dies 
engraved  by  commercial  engravers,  or  through  the  use  Oi  engraving 
machines  called  pandographs. 


Since  the  article  was  specific  in  interest  only  for  the  dies 
of  the  earlier  elongateds  up  to  the  year  1940,  I  was  happy  to  note  the 
qualifications  as  to  the  modern  pieces.  However,  since  no  mention  was 
made  pertaining  to  those  after  1940,  I  am  sure  many  will  agree  that 
there  are  many  new  issues  worthy  of  the  engravings.  It  did  inject  a 
provoking  thought,  and  I’m  sure  we  all  understand,  that  it  was  a  loss 
in  not  knowing  whose  skills  were  applied  to  the  many  fine  older  speci¬ 
mens....  thus  my  very  point.  ¥e  don’t  know  these  facts,  because  they 
were  probably  over-shadowed  by  the  producers,  the  same  as  is  being 
done  today.  Can  anyone  in  the  elongated  fraternity  give,  me  ten  names 
of  the  engravers  of  dies  on  subjects  made  since  1940?  If  any  one 
person  can  do  this,  then  lets  get  the  "Longacres,  Brenners,  etc."  in 
view,  and  let  them  be  recognized  for  their  achievements,  less  they 
too  shall  fall  into  obscurityi 


"That  actually  was  the  importance  of  the  engraver?  Hell,  we  all 
know  the  answer.  There  just  wouldn’t  be  any  dies,  and  there  wouldn’t 
"be  any  elongateds  if  it  hadn’t  been  for  the  engravers.  Thus,  I  feel 
strongly  that  as  an  artist  signed  'his  paintings,  the  engravers  should 
have  been  permitted  to  initial  their  wofk  on  the  elongateds.  The 
trend  appears  to  be  that  the  manufacturer  takes  first  place,  however, 
and  although  I  am  not  in  opposition  to  this,  there  should  be  a  place 
for  the  engraver’s  initials  or  mark  as  well. 

Many  collectors  are  unaware  of  the  fact  that  engravers  of  the 
past  did  all  of  their  work  by  hand.  G-ood  engravers  could  be  found  in 
the  industries  previously  mentioned,  and  a  very  good  one  could  easily 
be  found  in  an  establishment  of  any  reputable  shop.  In  addition,  many 
engravers  sat  in  booths  or  concessions  at  carnivals,  fairs,  etc,  and 
for  a  few  cents,  would  engrave  cheap  jewelry  or  one  of  your  coins. 
Today  these  engraved  coins  are  known  to  many  of  us  as  "Love  Tokens". 
Thus,  with  all  probability,  these  unknowns  could  very  well  have  been 
part  of  earlier  engraved  dies  for  elongateds,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a 
well  known  fact  that  few  engravers  of  the  higher  status  would  ever 
work  on  stool.  This  is  quite  true  even  today.  It  probably  didn’t 
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matter  to  the  engravers  whether  their  initials  appeared  on  the 
finished  work  or  not.  It  is  therefore  my  opinion,  that  any  Initial 
that  may  he  found,  such  as  those  of  the  New  York  World's  Fair  with 
the  letter  "K",  is  actually  that  of  the  manufacturer  rather  than  that 
of  the  engraver. 

Should  anyone  wish  to  oppose  by  argument,  proof,  or  put  in  a 
return  answer  to  this  article,  I  would  gladly  partake  in  the  act  of 
rebuttal.  At  any  rate,  let  us  define  or  rectify  for  the  record, 
those  who  engrave  aside  from  those  who  roll  or  manufacture  elongated 
coins. 


(■*)(•*  >(*)(*)  (*)(*)  (*)(*)  (*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*) 


NASHVILLE  CENTENNIAL  EXONUMA 

■  .nw>i  l  uiWiKin.ii  ■  I  n  iiiw.u.lv  11  rw  i.ri  ■  ■  ■  ■  i  ■■■>■■  ■Tin» 
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The  Nashville,  Michigan  area  is  having  a  Centennial  during 
1969,  and  have  Issued  both  Wooden  Money  and  Centennial  coins. 

Wooden  Money  in  ten  cent  denominations  are  issued  in  blue  and 
black.  A  fifty  cent  goldine  coin  is  also  being  struck.’- 

These  Centennial  pieces  are  being  sold  for  face  value,  and  are 
available  now.  In  order  to  obtain  these  items,  collectors  should 
write  to:  Mrs.  G-eneva  Brumm,  Sec  Ty . -Nashville  Area  Centennial,  Inc., 
Nashville,  Mich.  49073.  Enclose  the  proper  amount  along  with  a 
self  addressed  stamped  envelope.  • 


(*)(*)(*)(-*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(#)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*) 


INTERESTS  HE  PO  HI  ED  BY  NEW  MEMBEHS 


Mrs.  Loyal  VanKleeck,  327  School  St.,  Berlin,  N.H.  03570 

"I  collect  all  exonuma  of  New  Hampshire--especially  Wooden  Money, 
Masonic  Chapter  Pennies,  Elongated  coins,  Centennial  and  Commemora¬ 
tive  Items . " 

Lewis  Schrader,  5122  Canal  St.,  Grandville,  Mich.  49418 

"I'm  a  member  of  the  "Ration  Board"  Society  of  Ration  Token 
Collectors.  I  have  a  complete  set  of  Blue  and  Red  OPA  tokens.  One 
of  the  Red  tokens,  (the  "MV")  as  of  August  10,  1968  is  one  of  forty- 
eight  known." 

Miss  Evelyn  Jackson,  Box  1834,  Ashland,  Ky.  41101 

"I  collect  Kentucky  trade  tokens,  coal  mine  scrip,  Century  of 
Progress  items,  U.S.  Transportation  tokens,  and  other  items  pertain¬ 
ing  to  the  State  of  Kentucky. " 


Ben  Mahrle,  308  West  Michigan  Ave . ,  Clinton,  Mich.  49236 

"I  have  collected  Civil  War  Store  Cards  and  Political  tokens 
and  badges  for  years.  I  am  also  interested  in  collecting  Indian 
relics  and  artifacts." 

Charles  K.  Lindell,  P.0.  Box  101,  Calumet  City,  Ill.  60.409 

"My  main  interest  is  Masonic  Chapter  Pennies  and  related  material. 
As  of  late  the  Chapter  Pennies  have  been  coming  in  slowly,  but  they 
all  count  up.  To  date  I  have  135  from  Illinois  plus  quite  a  few  from 
Indiana,  Iowa,  Ohio  and  Ontario.  I  have  found  the  Canadian  ones  to 
be  quite  artistic." 


ENCASED  POSTAGE  STAMPS 
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Encased  Postage  Stamps  are  one  of  the-  most  interesting  series 
of  '’Necessity  Money.”  ever  issued.  New  York  City  was  the  birthplace 
of  this  peculiar  sort  of  money,  which  was  formed  by  placing  the  reg¬ 
ular  United  States  postage  stamps  in  flat,  circular  brass  cases,  with 
the  faces  protected  by  a  thin  sheet  of  mica.  The  encased  stamps 
consist  of  the  denominations  of  1,  3,  5,  10,  12,  24,  30  and  90  cents. 
This  method  of  protecting  the  stamps  so  that  they  could  withstand  the 
wear  of  circulation  was  the  invention  of  John  Gault,  who  did  business 
at  Park  Place,  in  New  York  City.  He  manufactured  many  varieties  to 
be  used  in  business  houses  in  lieu  of  small  change,  and  the  badly  •. 
mutilated  and  worn  postage  stamps  that  answered  the  purpose  of  prac¬ 
tical  money  for  a  while  at  the  beginning  of  the  war.  Many  of  the 
encased  stamps  bore  the  name  of  the  issuing  firm  on  the  back,  and  not 
only  served  the  purpose  of  a-  -fractional  currency,  but  advertised 
the  firm  of  issue  in  a  thorough  and  yet  inexpensive  fashion.  ; 

The  patent  dated  from  July  and  August,  1862,  and  the  stamps 
used  in  the  metallic  cases  were  the  regular  postage  stamps  of  the 
period-~the  one-cent  blue,  and  the  three-cent  orange,  showing  the 
portrait  of  Franklin;  the  five-cent  brown  bearing  Jefferson1 s  por¬ 
trait;  and  the  ten-cent  green,  twelve-cent  black,  twenty-f our  cent 
violet,  and  ninety-ccnt  blue,  all  with  the  portrait  of  Washington. 

collectors  or  both  stamps  and  coins  regard  this  series  of  nec¬ 
essity  currency  as  being  one  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  numerous 
issues  of  the  United  States,  which  has  been  especially  conspicuous 
for  its  various  freakish  circulating  mediums,  and  some  of  the  premiums 
now  paid  for  these  substitues  for  real  money  actually  exceed  those 
commanded  by  any  of  the  far  more  pretentious  and  handsome  coins 
struck  at  the  United  States  mints  during  and  since  the  war. 

Some  firms  issued  the  encased  stamp  pieces  of  nearly  -every  one 
of  the  denomination's  mentioned  above,  while  others  are  credited.;  with 
but  a  single  one.  Often  the  latter  specimens  are  the  rarest  and 
command  the  highest  premiums  as  not  Infrequently  they  were  but  little 
more  than  samples,  and  were  therefore  issued  in-  quite  limited . number . 
In  nearly  every ; instance  it  is  found  that  the  denominations  of  twelve, 
twenty-four,  thirty  and  ninety  cents  are  the  rarest,  and  in  the  case," 
of  the  highest  denominations  it  has  been  thought  that  their  rarity 
is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the  firms  ordered  but  a  single  speci¬ 
men  each  of  the  denominations  above  ten  cents,  and  before  deciding 
upon  their  issue  the  law  :;a.s  passed  forbidding  the  use  of  anything 
of  the  semblance  of  money  by  private  persons. 

An  interesting  specimen  of  the  encased  stamp  money  is  one  of  the 
old  denomination  of  nine  cents.  There  being  no  postage  stamp  of  this 
value,  the  denomination  was  produced  by  placing  three  three-cent 
stamps  in  an  oblong  copper  case,  with  the  usual  covering  of  mica. 

The  back  bore  no  name,  but  the  piece  evidently  was  intended  for  cir¬ 
culation  in  New  York  City,  for  the  reverse  bore  ari  embossed  repre¬ 
sentation  of  an  eagle  and  snake--t'he  same  as  that  shown  by  the  New 
York  cents  struck  in  German  silver  by  Dr.  Lewis  Feuchtwanger  of  New 
York  City,  which  were  issued  in  1837.  Around  the  central  device  was  , 
scroll  work.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  piece’s  history,  but-  it  is 
thought  to  have  been  a  product  of  Gault,  on  account  of  the  New  York 
device. 
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By  -  Melvin  Fuld,  MTMS  #141 

Soil  is  considered  as  anything  contaminating  the  surface.  The 
variety  of  soils  is  endless,  and  therefore,  the  cleaning  techniques 
vary  with  the  degree  of  cleaning  required. 

Cleaning  requirements  are:  (a)  Chemically  clean  is  free  from 
excessive  or  heavy  oxides.  (b)  Physically  clean  is  clean  to  the  eye, 

free  from  finger  prints,  solids,  grease,  wax,  dirt,  salts  and  other 
contaminants. 

The  use  of  solvents  as  a  cleaner  is  based  on  its  ability  to  dis¬ 
solve  grease,  wax,  etc.  Emulsifiers  should  be  added  so  that  it  will 
allow  easy  removal  of  the  solvent  and  soil  when  rinsed  in  water,  how¬ 
ever,  as  a  general  rule'  there  is  left  a  very  thin  film  of  solvent  that 
will  control  corrosive  effect  of  moisture.  The  pieces  will  be  physi¬ 
cally  clean.  With  the  Use  of  solvents,  there  is  the  problem  of  fire 
protection,  and  should  only  be  used  by  an  experienced  operator. 

Alkine  materials  used  for  cleaning  aluminum,  an  essential  ingredi¬ 
ent  is  silicates  which  are  necessary  to  prevent  alkine  attack  on  the 
metal.  A  typical  formula  is  as  follows:  Tri  Sodium  Phosphate ...  3/4 
ounces,  Sodium  Net  a  Silicate ...  1 /4  ounces,  Water.... 99  ounces. 

The  above  \%  solution  will  hot  attack  aluminum  medals  or  tokens  even 
when  used  with  boiling  water.  Always  use  plastic  forceps  or  tweezers-- 
never  metal. or  rubber  covered.  If  the  above  does  not  clean  a  5/  solu¬ 
tion  may  be  used:  Tri  Sodium  Phoshate . . . 3-1 /4  ounces,  Sodium  Meta 
Silicate. .. 1 -1/4  ounces,  Water. .. .95-1/2  ounces. 

Mild  acid  cleaning  has  many  advantages  over  any  type  cleaning, 
however,  it  is  not  for  the  inexperienced  because  of  dangers  in  using 
acid  and  possible  damage  to  metal.  There  are  commercial  products 
available,  and  should  one  desire  information,  it  can  be  supplied. 
However,  for  the  adventurous:  Phoshoric  Acid  (85/0... 5  ounces,  Diethy¬ 
lene  Glycol  Mono  Butyl  Ether... l/2  ounce,  Synthetic  Detergent ... l/2 
ounce,  Isopropyl  Alcohol... 94  ounces. 

Some  collectors  may  want  their  aluminum  pieces  to  come  out  bright 
after -cleaning.  Charles  Frank  in  his  book,  "Coin  Preservation  Hand- 
Book",  gives  an  excellent  formula:  "Bright  Dip  for  Aluminum  and 
Aluminum  Alloy  Coins,  Caustic  Soda.... 1.0  ounce  &  Water. .. .32.0  ounces. 
The  above  solution  is  heated  to  a  temperature  ranging  between  180  and 
200  degrees  Fahrenheit.  •  Coins  are  immersed  until  a  good  gassing  is 
noticeable,  then  removed.  Binse  in  hot  water,  and  dip  In  the  following 
solution:  Nitric  Acid.... 1.0  ounce,  Water... 1.0  ounce.  Add  the  acid 

to  the  water  slowly  with  constant  stirring.  The  above  solution  is  used 
to  whiten  the  coins  by  removing  the  formation  of  a  smut  that  results 
from  the  former  alkaline  cleaner. 

Use  the  following  procedure:  1.  Alkaline  cleaner.  2.  Hot  Water 
rinse.  3.  Acid  dip.  4.  Cold  Water  rinse.  5.  Hot  water  rinse. 

6.  Dry.  7.  Preserve." 

Before  the  above  is  used,  one  must  familiarize  oneself  with  pro¬ 
cedures  and  methods.  It  is  suggested  that  the  chapter  on  "Coin  Clean¬ 
ing"  of  the  above  book  be  studied,  so  as  to  become  familiar  with  the 
usual  precautions  to  prevent  corrision  to  the  skin. 

Normally  freshly  minted  aluminum  specimens  are  covered  with  a  thin, 
relatively  uniform  oxide  which  prevents  corrision,  however,  when  stored 
for  a  period  of  time  there  is  often  selective  removal  of  oxide  or 
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uneven  oxide  present  on  the  aluminum  surface.  Therefore,  good  preserva¬ 
tion  is  required  for  both  uncleaned  and  cleaned  specimens.  A  moo-mole¬ 
cular  film  of  silicone  is  one  recommended  method.  (information  can  be 
supplied.) 


It  is  fortunate  that  in  most  cases  the  soils  to  be  removed  from 
aluminum  are  not  as  tenacously  held  as  In  the  cleaning  of  other  metals. 
Sometimes  detergent  or  soap  solutions  with  finger  agitation  will  suffice. 


Rinsing  in  all  cases  is  most  important.  If  time  permits,  rinse  in 
cold  water,  then  in  hot  water,  and  if  available  an  alcohol  rinse.  Dry 
either  with  air  or  clean  lint  free  cloth*  In  all  cases  preservation 
is  very  important.-; 

For  those  who  are  interested  in  doing  more  research  on  Aluminum 
Cleaning,  we  refei4  you  to: 

K.  R*  Van  Horn,  " Aluminum,  Vol.  Ill,  Fabrication  and  .Finishing1*  American 
Society  of  Metals,  Metals  Dark,  Ohio. 

S*  Spring,  "Me.tal  Cleaning*1’  Reinhold  Publishing  Co.  ,  Hew  York,  1 963 • 

Si  Herrick  and  R.'  Pinner.  "Surface  Treatment  and  Polishing  of  Aluminum”. 
3rd  Edition  (1967)  Robert  Draper,  Ltd.,  Teddington,  England. 

Two  papers  given  at  the  Aluminum  Finishing  Seminar,  Sheraton  Cadillac 
Hotel,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Jan.  30  -  Feb.  1,  1968: 

Paper  Ho.  g-4  "Cleaning  Tools  for  Aluminum"  by  M.  Arthur  Detrisac. 

Paper  Ho.  AN-3  "Etching  and  Brightening  Aluminum"  by  S.  Spring. 

The  seminar  was  sponsored  by  The  Aluminum  Association  and  others. 


THE  CHAIRMAN1 S  BEATITUDES 

Blessed  are  those  who  "attend  meetings'  regularly  and  on  time,  and  who 
remind  or  invite  others  to  come. 

Blessed  are  those  who  speak  up  at  meetings,  to  bring. out  the  points 
and  to  contribute  their  own  experience. 

Blessed  are  the  brief,  because  they  will  win  the  good  will  of  others. 

. Blessed  are  those  whose  participation  is  good-humored,  for  they 

brighter  up  the  meeting  and  prevent  disruption,  despite  any  differences 
m  opinion. 

Blessed  are  those  with  perspective,  who  acknowledge  to  themselves,  if 
not  to  those  present,  that  conditions  of  others  may  be  different,  and 
hence  their  points  of  view.. 

Blessed  are  those  who  can  face  opposition  without  taking  offense  or 
feeling  a  personal  criticism  where  none  was  intended. 

blessed  are^those  who  volunteer  willingly,  for  they  gain  in  influence 
and  position  with  each  added  service. 

Blessed  are  those  who,  having ■ accepted  a  responsibility,  discharge 
it  promptly  and  give  a  good  accounting  of  their  performance. 

Blessed  are  those  who  voice  appreciation  in  front  of  their  fellow 
members,  so  that  those  who  have  earned  approval  may  enjoy  it  in  good 
season  and  feel  rewarded. 

I usually  takes  more'  than  three  weeks  to  prepare  a  good  impromptu 
speech.  a  -  "  '  ;• 

-■  Mark  Twain 


INVITE  YOUR  EXONUMA  COLLECTING  FRIENDS  TO  JOIN  THE 
MICHIGAN  TOKEN  &  MEDAL  SOCIETY 
1 969  Dues  --  Only  ,>1.00 
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In  commemoration  of  the  100th  anniversary  of  completion  of  the  first 
transcontinental  rail  route  in  this  country,  the  U.  S.  Congress  authorize1 
the  striking  of  special  medals --with  suitable  emblems,  devices  and  inscrip 
tions— for  the  Golden  Spike  Centennial  Celebration  Commission. 

The  medallions,  designed  by  Prank  Gasparro,  engraver  with  the  U.  S. 
Mint  in  Philadelphia,  are  1-5/16  inches  and  2-1/2  inches  in  diameter,  and 
are  of  bronze  and  silver  alloy.  They  are  produced  In  the  Philadelphia 
Mint. 

One  side  of  the  medallion  depicts  the  engines  Jupiter  and  No.  119 
nosing  together  against  a  mountain  background.  The  inscription  reads: 
nThe  Pacific  Railway  is  Completed,  May  10,  1369.  The  Central  Pacific 
and  Union  Pacific  Railroads  Linking  the  Nation.  Promontory  Summit, 

Utah. " 

i 

The  reverse  side  shows  a  section  of  rail  bearing  the  dates  1869  and 
1969,  with  a  railroad  spike  separating  them.  The  Inscription  around  the 
edge  reads:  nThe  Oceans  United  by  Railway.  Golden  Spike  Centennial 
Celebration  Commission. " 

On  this  side,  the  larger  medal  also  includes  the  names  Sacramento- 
Promontory -Omaha,  the  eastern  and  western  terminals  of  the  original  line, 
and  the.  place  where  the  two  lines  met. 

T,he  Golden  Spike  used  in  ceremonies  marking  completion  of  the  Pacific 
Railway  in  1869  was  fashioned  from  $400  worth  of  gold  by  San  Prancisco 
jewelers  whose  bill,  including  the  cost  of  engraving  381  letters  was 
$25.24.  The  original  spike  is  now  on  display  at  the  Stanford  University 
Museum  at  Palo  Alto,  California.  On  one  side  is  the  inscription:  "May 
God  continue  the  unity  of  our  Country  as  this  Railroad  unites  the  two 
great  oceans  of  the  world." 

Whereabouts  of  a  silver  spike,  also  used  In  the  Promontory  ceremonies 
is  not  known.  The  last  tie  — of  highly  polished  California  laurel—was 
displayed  in  the  Central  Pacific  Railroad's  San  Francisco  Office  until 
both  the  office  and  tie  were  destroyed  in  the  1903  earthquake  and  fire. 

Attached  to  the  original  Golden  Spike  was  a  bulbous  nugget  which  was 
broken  off  before  the  ceremonies  and  was  made  into  golden  watch  fobs  and 
rings  for  President  Grant,  Secretary  of  State  William  II.  Seward  and  a 
few  other  major  dignitaries. 

The  nation  went  wild  with  joy  when  the  railroad  was  completed  in 
1869.  "The  last  rail  is  laid.  The  last  spike  is  driven.  The  Pacific 
Railroad  is  completed."  Those  were  the  words  that  crackled  along  tele¬ 
graph  lines  to  an  anxiously  waiting  nation  from  Promontory,  Utah,  on  May 
10,  1869 — the  day  they  drove  the  Golden  Spike  marking  completion  of  the 
nation’s  first  transcontinental  railway  system.  Every  telegraph  office 
in  the  country  was  tuned  in  for  the  event,-  and  crowds  were  on  hand  to 
hear  the  details  in  the  form  of  a  running  account  by  the  telegraph  opera¬ 
tor  at  Promontory.  Special  wires  were  installed  so  that  contact  between 
hammer  and  spike  sent  the  "sound"  out  over  the  wires.  Thus  the  Golden 
Spike  Ceremony  became  the  first  event  in  history  to  be  "broadcast"  from 
coast  to  coast. 

When  word  came  that  the  railroad  was  completed,  it  touched  off  one 
of  the  wildest  celebrations  in  the  nation’s  history  up  to  that  point. 
President  Grant  made  the  official  announcement  in  Washington.  Fire  alarm 
bells  and  church  bells  rang  throughout  the  land.  Philadelphia  rang  the 
Liberty  Bell.  There  were  1 90 -gun  salutes  in  New  York’s  Central  Park,  San 
Francisco  and  elsewhere.  Te  Deums  were  sung  and  special  church  services 
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held  throughout  the  land.  Festivities  continued  into  the  night  with 
fireworks  displays  and  speeches  by  all  sorts  of  dignitaries. 

Newspapers  heralded  completion  of  the  railway  as  one  of  the  most 
significant  events  in  the  nation’s  history.  It  tied  the  East  and.  West 
together,  paving  the  way  for  development  of  the  vast  wilderness  west  of 
the  Mississippi  River. 

The  Railroad  Journal  in  its  issue  of  May  15,  1869,  said,  "All 
things  considered,  this  enterprise  may  justly  be  regarded  as  the  great 
accomplishment  of  the  age- — magnificent  in  its  conception,  wonderful  in 
its  rapid  progress,  and  destined  in  its  beneficent  influences  to  be  one 
of  the  great  civilizing  and  commercial  levers  of  the  world." 

As  trains  from  the  East  and  from  the  West  stood  a  scant  two  rail- 
lengths  apart,  the  last  tie  was  laid  and  the  last  rails  put  into  place. 

A  golden  spike  and  another  of  silver  were  driven  into  a  tie  of  polished 
California  laurel  by  various  dignitaries  prominently  identified  with 
the  project.  The  trains  then  inched  toward  each  other,  touching  "noses," 
and  a  bottle  of  wine  was  poured  over  the  last  rail  as  a  libation. 

This  landmark  event  in  American  history  is  to  be  commemorated 
throughout  1969  by  a  year-long  observance  program  arranged  by  the  Golden 
Spike  Centennial  Celebration  Commission,  appointed  by  President  Lyndon 
B.  Johnson  with  the  authorization  of  Oonfirress. 

In  endorsing  proposed  legislation  to  establish  the  Centennial 
Commission,  Secretary  of  the  Interior  Stewart  Udall  said,  "Perhaps  no 
single  event  contributed  so  much  to  the  development  of  the  West  as  the 
completion  of  the  first  transcontinental  railroad  across  the  United 
States."  And  the  late  President  Kennedy  summarized  this  significance 
in  these  words,  "We  need  not  read  deeply  into  the  history  of  the  United 
States  to  become  aware  of  the  great  and  vital  role  which  the  railroads 
have  played  in  the  opening  up  and  deveoping  of  this  great  nation.  As 
our  frontier  moved  westward  It  was  the  railroads  that  bore  the  great 
tide  of  Americans  to  areas  of  new  opportunities  and  new  hope.  It  was 
the  railroads  that  linked  together  the  diverse  segments  of  this  vast 
land  so  that  together  they  might  create  the  greatest  economy  the  world 
has  known." 

The  first  transcontinental  railroad-known  as  the  Pacific  Railway-- 
was  authorized  by  an  Act  of  Congress  passed  in  June,  1862,  and  signed 
by  President  Lincoln  on  July  1,  1862,  but  the  idea  of  such  a  railroad 
had  been  talked  about  with  increasing  popularity  for  thirty  years  prior 
to  that  time. 

Probably  the  first  suggestion  of  a  Pacific  Railroad  to  appear  in 
print  was  published  in  a  weekly  newspaper  called  "The  Emigrant,"  in 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  in  1852.  By  1844  the  idea  had  become  firmly  fixed 
in  the  public  mind. 

The  first  definite  proposal  for  such  a  railroad  was  presented  to 
Congress  in  1848.  The  bill  was  debated  for  days  and  finally  tabled 
after  a  close  vote.  But  from  1850  to  i860  the  question  vied  with  that 
of  slavery  in  public  interest. 

Both  political  parties  pledged  support  to  the  transcontinental 
railway  in  their  platforms  of  1852,  1856  and  1860,  and  three  presidents-- 
Pierce,  Buchanan  and  Lincoln-sent  special  messages  to  Congress  strongly 
recommending  the  railroad^  construction. 

Congress  appropriated  money  for  a  survey  to  find  a  suitable  route 
in  1 851 .  By  the  time  the  Pacific  Railway  Act  of  1862  was  passed,  pre- 
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liminary  surveys  had  been  made  of  five  practical  routes. 

The  two  northernmost  routes  ultimately  were  ruled  out  because  they 
didnrt  reach  California,  direct.  And  the  two  southernmost  were  elimi¬ 
nated  because  they  ran  partly  through  Confederate  territory.  That  left 
the  central  route,  which  for  years  had  been  the  route  followed  by  fur 
traders  and  trappers,  emigrants,  the  Overland  Stage  and  the  Pony  Express. 
This  route  today  is  the  central  route  of  the  Southern  Pacific  and  Union 
Pacific  railroads. 

The  Pacific  Railway  Act  of  1862  was  a  Civil  War  Act,  designed  to 
bind  a  wavering  California  to  the  Union. 

Construction  of  the  railroad  was  proposed  by  some  as  a  national 
pro ject--because  it  was  "too  big  for  private  enterprise  to  handle."  But 
President  Lincoln  disagreed.  Said  he,  "The  National  government  has  its 
hands  full  carrying  out  the  war.  Private  enterprise  must  build  the 
Pacific  Railroad  and  all  the  government  can  do  is  aid;  even  admitting 
that  construction  is  a  political  as  well  as  a  military  necessity." 

The  Railway  Act  of  1862  created  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  and 
authorized  it  to  build  westward  from  a  point  to  be  chosen  by  Lincoln. 

This  point  was  Omaha.  The  Central  Pacific  Railroad  (a  California  com¬ 
pany  already  in  existence)  was  authorized  to  build  eastward  from  Sacra¬ 
mento.  - 

Recognizing  the  vital  importance  of  the  railroad  to  the  nation,  The 
U.  S.  government  granted  the  railroads  right-of-way  through  the  public 
domain,  plus  10 'alternate  sections  of  land  per  mile  on  each  side  of  the 
railroad  within  the  limit  of  10  miles.  Most  of  this  property  was  sold 
by  the  railroads  to  help  finance  construction  and  to  encourage  settle¬ 
ment  .  :  '  ' 

In  return  for  the  land  grants,  the  railroads  were  required  to  move 
government  freight,  personnel,  military  goods  and  mail  at  half  rates  for 
more  than -80  years--through  two  world  wars--bef ore  Congress  in  194-6 
decided  the  land  had  been  paid  for  9.6  times  over  and  repealed  the 
reduced  rate  requirement. 

Cash  grants  which  the  government  made  to  further  the  project  a  cen¬ 
tury  ago  constituted  a  mortgage  on  the  railroads  and  were  all  repaid  at 
6  percent  interest. 

Workers  of  many  different  nationalities  participated  in  construction 
of  the  first  transcontinental  railroad.  With  labor  scarce  due  to  the 
Civil  War,  the  Union  Pacific  imported  workers  from  Europe,  most  of  whom 
were  Irish.  The  Central  Pacific  brought  in  Chinese  laborers.  After  the 
end  of  the  war,  freed  slaves  and  former  soldiers  from  both  the  Union  and 
Confederacy  were  added  to  the  work  crews.  At  the  peak  of  activity  more 
than  12,000  persons  were  employed  on  the  project. 

The  country  through  which  the  Union  Pacific  built  its  part  of  the 
Pacific  Railway  ran  through  the  hunting  grounds  of  the  Pawnee,  Sioux, 
Arapahoes,  Crows,  Blackfeet,  Cheyenne,  Bannock,  Snake  and  Shoshone 
Indians --some  of  the  most  warlike  tribes  of  the  west.  Work  crews  were 
exposed  to  frequent  Indian  attacks—particularly  in  1865*  One  of  the 
most  valuable  forces  in  protecting  the  railroaders  that  year  was  a 
batallion  of  Pawnee  Indians  mustered  into  the  U.S.  service  for  that  very 
purpose.  The  Pawnees  were  bitter  enemies  of  the  Sioux  and  Cheyennes. 

These  commemorative  medallions  truly  represent  a  milestone  in  our 
American  heritage  an'd  history,  and  deserve  a  place  in  commemorative  medal 
collections. 
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By  -  Charles  K.  Lindell,  MTMS  #315 


Below  is  a  listing  of  the  active  Masonic 
irom  the  neighboring  State  of  Indiana. 


Royal  Arch  Chapters 


CHAPTER  NAME 

NO. 

Alexandria 

99 

Anderson 

52 

Angola 

58 

Wm.  Hacker  ... 

63 

Hacker 

34 

Beech  Grove 

163 

Bloomington 

127 

Bluff ton 

95 

Brazil 

59 

Bridgeport 

167 

Brookville  : 

16 

Butler 

106 

Cambridge  City 

9 

Vermillion 

125 

Columbus 

10 

Maxwell 

18 

Corydon 

1  56 

Crawf  or  sville,';'  J 

40 

Crown  Point  -  L 

53 

Hendricks  County 

166 

Delphi 

21 

East  Chicago 

141 

Concord 

101 

Elwood 

109 

Evansville 

12 

Fort  Wayne 

19 

Thos.  R.  Marshall  161 

Clinton 

82 

Franklin 

65 

Garrett 

129 

Gary 

139 

Goshen 

45 

Green  Castle 

22 

Greenfield 

-  96 

Greensburg 

8 

Greenwood 

137 

Hammond 

1 17 

Hobart 

165 

Huntington 

27 

Broad  Ripple 

146 

Indianapolis 

5 

Irvington 

158 

Keystone 

6 

Prather 

157 

Veritas 

160 

West  Side 

138 

Horch 

66 

Kentland 

89 

Knights  Town 

33 

Kokomo 

104 

Lafayette 

3 

LaGrange 

102 

LOCATION 

Alexandria 

Anderson 

Angola 

Auburn 

Bedford 

Beech  ^rove 

Bloomington 

Bluff ton 

Braz il 

Bridgeport 

Brookville 

Butler 

Cambridge  City 

Clinton 

Columbus 

Connersville 

Gorydon 

Crawf ordsville 
Crown  Point 
Danville 
Delphi 
E.  Chicago 
Elkhart 
El wood 
Evansville 
Port  Wayne 
Port  Wayne 
Frankfort 
Franklin 
Garrett 
Gary 
Goshen 

Green  Castle 
Greenfield 
Greensburg 
Greenwood 
Hammond 
Ho  bart 
Huntington 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Indianapolis 
Jeffersonville 
Kent land 
Knights  Town 
Kokomo 
Laf  ayette 
LaGrange 


CHAPTER.  NAME 

La  Porte 
Lawrenceburg 
Lebanon 
Linton 
Logan 
Madison 
Marion 
Oceola 

Michigan  City 
Middletown 
Milan 
Mishawaka 
Mt .  Vernon 
Muncie 
Napanee 
New  Albany 
New  Castle 
Noblesville 
Chester 
North  Vernon 
Oakland  City 
Benton 
Peru 
Hornady 
Plymouth 
Jay 

Aenssalear 
King  Solomon 
Rochester 
Rush 
Salem 

Scottsburg 

Seymour 

Shelby 

South  Bend 

Spencer 

Pendleton 

Jerusalem 

Terre  Haute 

Tipton 

Valparaiso 

Vincennes 

Wabash 

Warsaw 

Washington 

Bloomfield 

HTWSSTKS-R.A.M. 


N0._  LOCATION 

15  LaPorte 
56  Lawrenceburg 
39  Lebanon 
132  Linton 
2  Logansport 
1  Madison 
55  Marion 
71  Martinsville 
25  Mich. City 

143  Middletown 
32  Milan 

83  Mishawaka 
73  Mt. Vernon 
30  Muncie 
155  Napanee 
17  New  AJ  bany 
50  New  Castle 
120  Noblesville 
47  N. Manchester 
68  N. Vernon 
122  Oakland  Cit^ 

1 1 6  Oxford 
62  Peru 
126  Petersburg 
49  Plymouth 
107  Portland 
150  Renssalear 
4  Richmond 
90  Rochester 
24  Aushville 
38  Salem 

144  Scottsburg 
85  Seymour 

20  Shelbyville 
29  South  Bend 
77  Spencer 
51  Pendleton 
81  Sullivan 
11  Terre  Haute 
1 1 4  Tipton 
79  Valparaiso 
7  Vincennes 
26  Wabash 
48  Warsaw 
92  Washington 
128  Bloomfield 
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SALOON  TOKENS:  : 

Miners  Saloon,  Bisbee,  Arlz.;  g/f,  1  2j/  over  the  Bar  e' 

Little  Casino  Saloon,  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  G/F  5/  in  Trade 
Pike.  Saloon,  Hobart,  Okla. ,  G/F,  1  2J-/  in  Trade 
Elk' Saloon,  Raton,  N.M.  ,  G/F,  5/  in  Trade  at  the  Bar 
Log  Cabin  Saloon,  Doc  Miller-Prop.,  Baker  City,  Ore.,  G/F 

1  2^/  in  Trade 

Eagle  Saloon,  Laredo,  Texas,  G/F, ,  10/  in  Merchandise 

Limit  Saloon,  John  Torre,  Prop.,  Amador  City,  Cal*  /•  G/F,-  1  Drink 

Hans  Olson  Saloon,  Cawente ,  (Cal.  )  g/f,  25/  i ft  Trade 

TRANSPORTATION  TOKENS: 

Arizona  -  1000-B  Arizona  -  1 000-E  Arizona  -  1000-G 

Iowa  -  150-A  Iowa  -  930-C  Ohio  -  1000-A 

WATCH  FOBS  -  NO  STRAPS:  ' 

0i,  P.P.I.E.  1915,  39mm.,  Sil.  PI. 

1 893  Gol.  Exp.,  Keystone  Watch,  Silver 

Vt.^C .R.R.  9581,  J. .Robbins,  Boston,  39mm.,  Br.  •'* 

:  -Exch.  Club,  Hartford,  Conn. ,  I.D. ,  39mm. 

MILITARY:  ^ 

?  .  -  -  1  , 

Second  Kansas  Exchange,  25  Camp  Sheridan,  Wyo.,  25 

Fort  Bayard,  N.M.,  5/  *'  Ft.  Santiago,  Post  Exchange,  5 

Camp  McQuaide,  Calif.  5/  .  5th  F.A.  Exchange,  10/  .  : 

1  .  ■  T  , 

•  And  many  Trade  and  Transportation  Tokens. 

I  need  California,  Nevada,  Montana,  Oregon,  Washington,  New  Mexico, 
South  Dakota  and  Kentucky  Trade  Tokens;  all  states  Coal  Mine  T.okens 
and  scarce  Transportation  Tokens.  Ship  or  Write. 


CHRISS  CHRISTIANSEN 
Box  651 

Cupertino,  Calif.  95014 


(*)(*)(*).(*•)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*.)(*)(*)(*)(*((*)(■*}(*)(*)(*)(*)(*)(*) 


For  Sale  or  Trade:  Calumet  City  and  Downers  Grove,  Illinois,  34mm. 

Bronze,  B.U,  Commemorative  ,tokensr.  .  't'.'*" 

Wanted:  Masonic.  Chapter  Pennies  and  Knight  Templar  Conclave  Medals. 

Have  some  Chapter  Pennies  to  trade. 

Charles  Lindell,  P.0.  Box  101,  Calumet  City,  Ill.  60409 


For  Sale:  United  Nations  Pledge  Dollars — Aluminum  and  Gilt,  H&K  #914 
and  915»  Unc .  $1.25  each  or  $2.00  for  the  pair,  ppd. 

Melvin  H.  Hays,  6940  Rutherford  Ct.,  Cincinnati,  Ohio  45239 

Wanted:  I  am  interested  in  obtaining  Miniature  Papier  Mac  he’  figures 

made  from  macerated  United  States  bank  notes.  Would  like  to 
hear  from  other  collectors  of  these  objects,  or  anyone  having 
any  information  pertaining  to  these  items.  Write,  advising 
what  you  have. 

William  C.  Marquand,  2825  Sanford  St.,  Muskegon  Hgts.,  Mich. 

49444 


WANTED  -  FOR  SALE  -  TRADE  -  WANTED 


FOR  SALE 


“-June- *  69 
WANTED  -  TRADE 


Wanted:  State  of  Michigan  Spanish- American- War  Medal,  State  of  Delaware 

World  War  I,  and  Mexican  Border  medals;  also  World  War  II  medals 
from  the  following  cities:  Palmerton,  Pa.,  New  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
East  Liverpool,  Ohio,  and  Kenosha,  Wis. 

David  E.  Schulz,  503  East  Howard  St.,  Winona,  Minn.  55937 

For  Sale:  Weston,  Nebraska  merchant  tokens,  1  ^  .to  $1.00,  also  $5.00 — 

6  in  a  set.  Priced  at  $2.50  per  set. 

Donald  Lindgren,  Rt.  #1,  Colon,  Nebr.  68018  . 

-  -  .  ■  ■  ■  -  •  j.. 

Wanted:  Official  Issue*  Wooden  Nickels,  especially  any  New  Jersey.  Will 

buy  or  trade.  Have  New  York  City  subway  tokens  to  trade  for  your 
tokens .  *  '  ( ,:  ■ 

Fred  Wersan,  18  Dartmouth  Dr.,  Hazlet,  N.  J.  07730 

For  Sale:  19  issues  of.TAMS  Journal  for  sale  or  trade:  Vol*  6,  No.  5 

Nov. -Dec.  1966  to"  Vol.  8,  No.  6  Dec.  1968  complete;  Will  accept,^ 
^1 5.00  or  equivalent  value  in  Canadian  Silver  dollars. 

Paul  Hoepstine,  207  Columbia  St.,  Schuylkill  Haven,  Pa.  17972  -  - 

Notice:  Civil  War  Token  collectors  are  invited  to  join  the  Civil  War 

Token  Society.  Write:  .  ■  *  ’  7"  •  '^/u- 

Chris  Mackel,  8024  So.  Mulligan,  Oak  Lawn,  Ill.  604-59  ;• 

For  Sale:  Hong  Kong  18  banknotes.  75  for  $1.00,  or  28  each..  Will  tff9.de 
cancelled  or  counter  checks — one  for  one. 

Gary  Deimund,  1 8 1 5  Herman  St.,  Cape  Girardeau,  Mo.  63701 

■  .  'j; 

Wanted:  Want  to  buy  penny  elongating  machine  with  original  rolls,  or  ;  -J . 

used  table  model  gold  rolling  machine.  Please,  price  in  first 
t vj  letter.  < 

* Ed  Telea,  675  Birch  St.,  Denver,  Colo.  80220  ’  - 

Trade:  Recently  I  obtained  3  stord'cards,  half-dollar  size,  bronze, . 

dated  1 835 9  1837  and  1846...  f  I  do  not  collect  these  and  would  like 
to  trade  them  for  grocery  store,  tokens— any  state.  Also  I 
recently  acquired  20  wooden  nickels  issued  in  Humboldt,  Nebr.-; 
issued  for  the  Richardson  County  Free  Fair  and  the  Humboldt'.  Fall 
Festival,  1954.  Will  trade  these  for  grocery  store  tokens. 

Have  other'  material/  as.  well  for  trading  purposes.  Write: 

•  Jesse  Schlegel,  61 4  Locust  St.., ■  Wamego,  Kansas  66547 

Wanted:  Elongated  coin  Information.  I  am  in  the  process  of  writing,  a 
book  on  "Modern  Elongateds"  from, I960  to  date.  Any  data  on 
machines,  engravers  or  rollers  would  be  of  interest.  Please  send: 
f  A.  A.  Rosato,  44  Bank  St. ,  New  Milford,  Conn.  06776 

For  Sale:  Elongated  coins--6l  different.  Also  over  50  different  JFK 
medals.  Send  358  f°r  lists,  or’208  for  separate  lists. 

Many  in  low  supply. 

A.  A.  Rosato,  44  Bank  St.,  New  Milford-,  Conn.  06776 

.  r  i  '■  J-  -•  "-'.O  ' 

Trade:  Will  trade  , up  to  ten  different  trade  tokens  containing  name  of 
City  and  State  for  Transportation  Tokens  not  in  current  use  that 
catalog;  258  or  more  — token  for  token.  I  am  always  willing  to 
trade  for,  or  buy  trade  tokens  of  Kentucky,  Ohio  or  Tennessee 
that  I  need.  Must  contain  name  of  City  and  State/.,  Price  and 
describe,  or  send  trade  and  want  list. 

Stanley  L.  Buckley,  23  -  1 8th  St.,  Newport,  Ky.  41071 


